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Part Ilia - The Pormer Prophets 



Regrettably my dismay with the previous segment of Sweeney's volume is un-assuaged in 
this part. Though he is certainly right when he observes 

Although the Former Prophets appears early in the canonical sequence of 
the Tanak immediately following the Torah, readers must recognize that 
the Former Prophets does not constitute the only narrative account of 
Israel's and Judah's history in the Bible. The Books of Chronicles and Ezra- 
Nehemiah appear as an alternative account of Israel's history in the 
Writings (p. 173) 

who hasn't noted that before? That, for the present reviewer, is the central issue with the 
current section. There's nothing new here, nothing which moves us forward. Indeed, the 
whole is rather an exercise in looking in the rearview mirror'. 

Furthermore, Sweeney's appreciation for the archaeological materials too is 'non- 
progressive' and it seems as though he hasn't really examined the arguments concerning 
archaeological discoveries since Albright. 

He mentions, in this connection, the Amarna tablets, the Merenptah stele, and other 
artifacts which he believes support the 'broad outlines' of the history of Israel as reported 
by the Bible. He sees the work of Martin Noth as 'especially important' 

... insofar as he identified the Former Prophets as a relatively unified 
historical account of Israel's history from the time of Joshua through the 
Babylonian exile (p. 174). 

And he thinks that 

... In all cases, the reflection on history evident in the Former Prophets, in 
all of its postulated stages, represents the effort to learn from that history in 
order to learn from the experience of the past and to build a better future 
(P- 177)- 

'Learning from history so as to build a better future'... That really is a pale and inadequate 
explanation of what the Former Prophets are all about and it flattens into a single voice 
the choir of voices heard if the texts are listened to carefully. 



In terms of Sweeney's discussion of some really (potentially) exciting theological themes 
in the Former Prophets, readers are left unsatisfied or perhaps even dissatisfied. For 
instance, of Judges 1:1-2:5, which Sweeney recognizes as 'very problematic', readers are left 
with this somewhat flat explanation: 

... YHWH declares that the Canaanites will become Israel's oppressors. 
Such a declaration raises some troubling theological problems in the 
portrayal of YHWH (p. 197). 

What would that be? 

...YHWH chooses ... to place the blame on Israel for its own weakness and vulnerability 
while YHWH does nothing to help (p. 197). 

But then no real explanation or expostulation as to why that is follows. In short, we're 
told the problem and then given a banal and elementary 'solution'. So much more could, 
and should be said here, but nothing is. 

Even the more exciting bits are under-appreciated and under-developed. The 
fantastically witty story of Ehud is dismissed with nothing more than a paragraph which 
concludes 

... the episode underscores Benjamin's and Ehud's weaknesses in controlling 
and recovering territory allotted by YHWH (p. 198). 

Surely more could be made of it. 

As well, Sweeney simply seems disinterested in scholarship post-2o' century. He says, in 
his discussion of Samuel 

Most interpreters follow Leonhard Rost and later followers of his work who 
identify these narratives diachronically as the Succession Narrative or the 
Court History of David and argue that their major concern is the question 
of which of David's sons will succeed him on the throne (p. 224). 

Most interpreters in the 1960's perhaps, but no longer. So where is the value of a volume 
which simply reiterates scholarship from a former generation when a simple bibliography 
would suffice. Go read Rost and you're where Sweeney is at present. 

I'm, so far, really disappointed in the volume. It's dated, it's scarcely a 'theological' or 
'critical' introduction to the Jewish Bible; rather, to this point it is, and has been, a 
reiteration of scholarship from a bygone era. 



Let me hasten to add, I have nothing against glances backward. My issue at present is 
that rather than being called an 'Introduction' the book really should be called a 
'Reiteration' or a 'Rezeptionsgeschichte' or 'Wirkungsgeschichte' of the Jewish Bible. 
Were that the case, I could scarcely quibble with it at all. 

Yet, I remain hopeful and desire, in Part Illb to find something I can applaud. 
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